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revenue for the Prince of Wales was a further aggravation, and
Pitt turned that diffidence to good account, as soon as Fox's
celebrated India Bill was introduced. The Bill itself was a
great and daring measure for dealing with a gigantic evil,
but Pitt chose his ground for attacking it with a single eye to
the prejudices the Coalition had excited. The grandees of
the India Company were a formidable body; they were
supported by a great unseen army of clients and dependants,
and they were reinforced by all the Corporations who dreaded
the first invasion of the rights of Charters. Pitt became their
champion, and he attacked the Bill as an attempt to create
a permanent Whig control, and to make Fox master of an
illimitable patronage. The accusation came with a bad grace
from a statesman whose colleague Dundas was for eighteen
years to keep Scotland friendly and well-disposed by a
judicious application of Indian prizes. But the blow told
just because the Coalition was not trusted by the public,
and an opposition which was neither scrupulous nor public-
spirited leading an army of malcontents, whose antagonism
to the Bill came from their pockets, succeeded in stamping
the measure as a scheme of party tyranny on the minds of
an electorate that was already puzzled by the mysterious
strategy of the Rockinghams.
The final catastrophe came from the Whigs themselves.
When Pitt had sanctioned the King's infamous trick, had
taken office with the support of the King's friends, and
held it in a gross and arbitrary defiance of the House of
Commons, the Opposition squandered all their resources of
public indignation by the blunder they made in attacking the
right of the Crown to dissolve Parliament, instead of con-
centrating their energies on Pitt's unwarrantable pretension
to retain office against the will of the House of Commons.
Fox's error in thus putting himself in the wrong is the more to
be deplored, because he was careful to put himself altogether
in the right in the discussion of the possibilities of com-
promise. During the early months of 1784 there was a
general wish to put an end to the condition of Parliamentary